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The«Bisturbing Christ 


The disturbing Jesus did not follow the pattern the Hebrews expected 
of their king. . . . During that last week he disturbed everyone who 
had any dealings with him. He constantly aroused the ire of the re- 
ligious leaders. He spoke of the national hopes of Israel as being for- 
ever doomed. He boldly predicted the destruction of the temple. 
That was religious heresy and political treason. He cleansed the temple, 
in wrath driving out the money-changers who benefited from an evil 
system. He so disturbed and angered the leaders that they were will- 
ing to break their own precious rules to get him. He disturbed his 
disciples by teaching that humility and service were the watchwords 
of his kingdom, and by washing their feet to enforce the teaching. He 
had come to the feast, but at the Last Supper he deliberately set the 
Passover Feast aside, spoke of the new covenant to be sealed with his 
blood, asked his followers to remember chiefly not the deliverance 
from Egypt but their deliverance from sin through his sacrifice soon 
to be offered on the cross. He disturbed Pilate, the Roman governor, 
who heard that Jesus had made himself the Son of God. ‘Whence art 
thou?” the Roman asked, but his strange and silent Prisoner refused 
to answer. He disturbed the centurion at the cross who heard his 
prayer of forgiveness for his crucifiers, and who said, “Certainly this 
was a righteous man.” He disturbed everybody who heard the startling 
news on the resurrection morning: the authorities who were troubled 
by the disappearance of his body; and the disciples who thought the 
women had come back from the tomb with idle tales, but who, once 
convinced that he was alive, started marching toward the ends of the 
earth with the glad tidings—Massey Mott Hettzet in The Invinci- 
ble Christ, just published by Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 











Letters to the Editors 


Two Changes Made 





in Assembly Report 





Homes and Hospitals Report 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I am enclosing a final copy of the ad 
interim report on Homes and Hospitals 
(OuTLOOK Mar. 4). ... Please check the 
indicated changes before publication. . 

EpWARD D. GRANT. 

Baton Rouge, La. 

EDITORS’ NOTE—We regret not re- 
ceiving these changes in time for the nec- 
essary corrections. Reference should be 
made to THE OUTLOOK for March 4, pages 
5-6: 


II. PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITALS. 

The ad interim committee finds that 
while there are a few hospitals within the 
bounds of our Assembly bearing the desig- 
nation “Presbyterian,” only one of these, 
a recently acquired and long-established 
private institution, has any official con- 
nection with the church or any of its 
agencies. ... etc. 


III. Homes For CHILDREN. 

(Fifth paragraph) 2. The development 
of public programs for dependent children 
and in foster family care tends to place 
responsibility upon church agencies for 
helping the more difficult children. 


Likes Scotland Books 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Some weeks ago I ordered a set of the 
titles which you offered from Scotland. 
I have, of course, long since received the 
books and have put some of them to good 
use. I have been greatly impressed by 
these concise studies of nominal cost. So 
much have I been interested by these that 
I am writing to find whether or not these 
may be purchased in quantity. ... 

I am considering using these books— 
as study guides for the Young Adult pro- 
grams. 

There are study guides which the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., makes available for 
just such work as this, however, I should 
like to have these available for the young 
adults if they desire them. 

On the sixteenth (16th) of March there 
is to be a rally of the young adults in the 
presbytery at the Second Church, Charles- 
ton. It is at this rally that I hope to be 
able to present to the Young Adults some 
program matter. I should like not only 
to present the above mentioned matter 
from the Board of Christian Education of 
our church, but also these books which 
you have been distributing from Scotland. 

LAWTON DAUGHERTY. 
Sullivan’s Island, S. C. 

NOTE—In addition to the Church of 
Scotland books, we are also offering 
several helpful titles from the Church of 
England—see advertisement this page.— 
Publishers. 


Fairman Article 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Re: “The Attack on the Segregation 
Cases” (OUTLOOK, Feb. 25). 

Keep on, bud, until you drive all the 
Southern Presbyterian churches out of the 
General Assembly, then you and the 
N. A. A. C. P. can be happy. 

The Southern States paid with 500,000 
good Anglo-Saxon lives for their mistake 
in seceding from the Union, but the Pres- 
byterian churches in the south can secede 
from you without paying anything for it 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December, 


—and they are agitating such an idea. 
W. A. Henry. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 
I want to thank you for publishing the 
very excellent article, “The Attack on the 


Segregation Cases,” by Charles Fairman 
(Feb. 25). A legally sound and yet un- 
technical rebuttal to the legion of segre- 
gationists who have of late become con- 
stitutional experts—is most welcome! 

If you have reprints of this article I 
would be happy to make arrangements to 
obtain them.... 

W. Jerry Boney. 
Blacksburg, Va. 


NOTE—We can supply additional 
copies of the issue containing the Fair- 
man article at 15 each.—Publishers. 





We take pleasure in announcing that we have been designated the 
exclusive American representative for selected titles on behalf of the 


Church of England 


These will be found of great value for individual study, for church 
groups and classes, for conference periods and many other uses. The 
booklets and pamphlets are all paperbound, but attractively printed 
and easy to read. 


1. HOW TO READ THE GOSPELS. By C. H. Dodd, University of 
Cambridge. This noted scholar gives a brief background explana- 
tion of each book, then he deals with some overall questions like the 
place of tradition. He concludes that the writers ‘believed that they 
had been witnesses of the life of the Son of God on earth, of his death 
for men, and of his resurrection. The whole story is told upon this 
assumption, and upon this assumption it makes sense.” 31 pp., 25¢, 
paper. 

2. HOW TO READ THE BIBLE (with special reference to the Old 
Testament). By Alan Richardson. This scholar, who has an appeal- 
ing approach, says, “God has a message for us.” His helpful pam- 
phlet is designed to enable us to hear and heed that message. 39 
pp., 25¢, paper. 

3. OLD TESTAMENT STUDY NOTES. This clear and simple aid is 
designed especially to give young people background information 
about the Old Testament. It will also help anyone who wants a non- 
technical approach. It is well done. 73 pp., 75¢, paper. 


4. DAY BY DAY. Short readings from the Bible. This is a grand 
help, offering brief comments running in outline form through the 
Bible. It has three parts: (1) from the beginning to the Kings; (2) 
the Gospels; (3) an outline of the growth of the church from the Acts 
of the Apostles and readings from the Epistles. 189 pp., $1, paper. 


5. QUESTIONS MEN ASK. By Wm. P. Wylie. Here are Christian 
answers to questions about sex, designed particularly for men. This 
booklet grew out of Padre’s Hour discussions in the Royal Air Force 
or the Army. It is a frank and helpful approach to 21 questions. 
Every teen-age boy would do well to have this material. 24 pp., 20¢. 


One each of the Church of England booklets, a $2.45 value— 
only $2 


Fe REP a fe eee ee tO er ee, ee eee 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK e 1 North 6th Street @ Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send me the following number of copies of your Church of England 
materials: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 




















(x) One each of all five titles ($2.45 value) for only $2. 











NAME ADDRESS 
CITY, ZONE, STATE 
Enclosed $ _, or send the bill to: 














Telephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE 


Program Speakers Named 
For Atlantic City Meet 


Representatives of the major Presby- 
terian bodies of North America will hold 
their annual meeting in the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., March 12-14 
under the chairmanship of John H. Vis- 
ser, a Milwaukee elder of the Reformed 
Church in America. 

Highlights of the meeting are expected 
to be reports from the theological com- 
mittee and from the committee on civil 
and religious liberty. James I. McCord, 
of Austin Seminary, is head of the for- 
mer, and Paul Calvin Payne, of Phila- 
delphia, is chairman of the latter. 

The title of the organization is the 
North American Area Council of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance. Two sec- 
tional meetings are held in different parts 
of the world each year, with a quadren- 
nial meeting for the entire world of Pres- 
byterianism. 

Also on the Atlantic City program will 
be reports from the meetings of the cen- 
tral committee of the World Council of 
Churches, which was held in Hungary 
last summer, and the executive commit- 
tee of the Alliance, which was held in 
Czechoslovakia. 

New members to be welcomed officially 
to this year’s meeting will be represen- 
tatives from the Presbyterian Church of 
Jamaica and the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church. The latter was a member 
of the Alliance many years ago and is 
now renewing its relationship. 

A report will also be made on progress 
and studies by the commission on or- 
dination by Rachel Henderlite, of the 
General Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Va. The Council will also 
hear a report on the church in South 
Africa by Howard G. Hageman, Newark, 
N. J., pastor, and on the racial situation 
in the Southern United States by Aubrey 
N. Brown, OUTLOOK editor. 


Liquor-Flavored Toothpaste 

Des Mornes, IA. (RNS)—Liquor- 
flavored toothpaste and rum-flavored 
candy would be outlawed under a bill 
introduced in the legislature by Rep. 
Judson T. Perkins. The Republican 
from Council Bluffs, Ia., is a Methodist 
minister and former missionary. 

“IT don’t want Iowans to develop a 
taste for liquor,” he explained. 

Violators would be subject to fines up 
to $100 and/or 30 days in jail. 


NCC GENERAL BOARD REGRETS 
BAN OF MARTIN LUTHER FILM 


“Deep regret” was expressed by the 
General Board of the National Council 
of Churches, over the failure of Chicago’s 
Station WGN-TV to present the Martin 
Luther film along the lines of a recent 
agreement there. The telegram which 
had been sent earlier to Station WGN- 
TV by the president and general secre- 
tary, and was endorsed by the General 
Board, meeting in Williamsburg, Va., is 
as follows: 

“Deeply regret reported definitive can- 
cellation WGN-TV’s agreement to present 
TV premier of Martin Luther film. Since 
the film records without animus or prej- 
udice facts not disputed by competent his- 
torians one must assume that opposition 
to its showing is based on misinformation 
or bias. Yielding to such opposition 
travesties the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Amer- 
ican Protestants must resist the distor- 
tion of history and the resultant adverse 
climate of public opinion which are in- 
evitable if their presentations of their 
own story are excluded from mass media 
by pressures from any source.” 


Message to Gold Coast 


The National Council Board also sent 
a message to “Christian friends in 
Ghana,” as that former Gold Coast col- 
ony achieves its political independence. 
A group of American churchmen made 
the trip to Africa to be present for the 
ceremonies. The message of the Coun- 
cil is as follows: 

“The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America 
greets you on the occasion when you cele- 
brate the achievement of political inde- 
pendence as a people. 

“We share with you the conviction that 
all nations, large and small, subsist under 
the goverance of God and that obedience 
to his laws is essential to their moral 
health and well-being. We pray that God 
will give you wisdom, courage and faith 
so that you may help your people to de- 
velop a nation that by its righteousness 
will contribute to the welfare of all man- 
kind.” 

The Council Board declared that a sit- 
uation of “utmost urgency” has arisen 
in international economic policy and 
called on its member churches to support 
economic aid for the world’s underde- 
veloped areas. 

Member churches and their constitu- 
ents were asked to “fulfill their respon- 
sibilities in the shaping of public opin- 
ion” and to make their views known to 
their representatives in government. 

The current session of Congress “will 


be making crucial far reaching decisions 
on technical assistance, economic aid, and 
trade matters which will affect U. S. for- 
eign policy and its impact on the world,” 
the Board said. 

“What Congress does or fails to do will 
depend in no small measure on what the 
churches and church members of this 
country do or fail to do in influencing 
public opinion.” 

Walter W. Van Kirk, late executive 
secretary of the Council’s Department of 
International Affairs, will be memorial- 
ized by a fund that will be devoted to 
the cause to which he devoted his career 
—international justice and goodwill. A 
group known as the Friends of Walter W. 
Van Kirk will solicit funds for projects 
“in keeping with Walter W. Van Kirk’s 
concern and the aims of the department 
for greater understanding among peoples, 
greater justice and goodwill among na- 
tions, greater effectiveness for every un- 
dertaking and organization which fur- 
thers the cause of enduring peace.” 


Asks Criticism “Within” 

Eugene Carson Blake, the Council’s 
president, told a group of Virginia 
churchmen at a special luncheon that 
cooperation between the churches is no 
longer a luxury, an extra or an elective. 
Councils of churches, he said, are a must. 
The help and criticism of church leaders 
was invited, as he said: 

“You may have heard or read from time 
to time some criticism of the National 
and World Councils of Churches. This is 
understandable. It is not my purpose to 
try to silence criticism. I have some my- 
self. My purpose is to remind you who 
are members of the churches that these 
councils are your councils. I would change 
you from outside critics to inside critics.” 

Dr. Blake sent a telegram to President 
Eisenhower expressing appreciation for 
his “continuing efforts” to resolve the 
Middle East crisis through the United 
Nations, and expressing the hope that 
under the President’s leadership and 
through the United Nations “further 
steps will be taken to solve economic, 
social, and cultural and political prob- 
lems of the whole Mideast area and 
throughout the world.” 


In a report of the Council’s year-round 
activities, Roy G. Ross, the general sec- 
retary, announced among other things 
a major church study of the status and 
needs of 400,000 Latin Americans now 








in this country. He cited particularly 
the “sad plight” of Puerto Ricans in 
New York and Chicago. He described 
them as having the “lowest health status 
in the United States and illiteracy status 
next to the lowest.” 

In addition, he said, they face walls 
of segregation second only to our Negro 
brethren. 


Civil Liberties 

Reuben E. Nelson, American Baptist 
leader, declared that religious and civil 
liberties constitute “a special challenge 
to the Christian church at this hour,” 
as he pointed to situations endangering 
civil liberties in the United States and 
religious liberty around the world. 

Some of these were described to the 
NCC General Board in a report of the 


Department of Religious Liberty. The 
wide and growing insistence upon pay- 
ments to parents from tax funds for their 
children’s tuition in private schools, the 
conflict between censorship and freedom 
of communication, discriminatory prac- 
tices against minority ethnic groups and 
denial of freedom of speech, assembly 
and petition both to white persons and 
Negroes in some parts of the nation 
were stressed. 

A resolution was adopted unanimously 
commending “various church councils 
and other religious groups and individ- 
uals for working earnestly for discipline 
and goodwill in situations of tension and 
occasions of violence resulting from ra- 
cial tensions in all parts of the country.” 

NCC representatives were authorized 
to testify at Congressional hearings in 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail.(to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Jchn B. 
Spargens, First church, Dallas, Texas, and 
Holmes Rolston, Presbyterian, U. S., editor 
of Christian education materials. 


“WOE UNTO THEM” 


What is meant by the verse, “Woe 
unto them that are with child ... in 
those days” —referring to the so-called 
last days? (Mt. 24:19) 


SPRAGENS: It is difficult to say just 
exactly what that does refer to. Jesus 
was apparently talking about the last 
things, but the remark that brought forth 
the question from the disciples had to do 
with the destruction of the temple. The 
passage, beginning with verse 15, reads, 
“When ye therefore shall see the abom- 
ination of desolation, then let them which 
be in Judea flee into the mountains, let 
him which is on the housetop not come 
down to take anything out of the house, 
neither let him which is in the field re- 
turn back to take his clothes” and then 
follows the verse in question. Apparently 
he is referring to some terrible and sud- 
den event of destruction that is going 
to happen in Judea, perhaps in Jeru- 
salem, and things are going to happen so 
fast, he says, that if a man is up on top 
of his house, when he comes down (and 
the steps on those houses were on the 
outside) he had better not take time to 
go into the house and try to save any- 
thing, but get away as quickly as pos- 
sible. A fellow man who is working in 
the fields should not try to get back to 
the house to save anything, but just 
leave. He says that anybody who is bur- 
dened down will not be able to escape 
this, whatever it is, and those who prob- 
ably would be the most burdened down 
would be the women who are with child, 


4 


or those who had young babies. But it 
seems to me this does not refer to the 
final end of the world; because if it did 
no one, not even the fastest runner, could 
run far enough or fast enough to escape. 
This seems to be referring to something 
that is going to happen in Judea or in 
the area of Jerusalem. It may be re- 
ferring to the destruction that came to 
the temple about the year 70. 


YOUR OWN SALVATION 

Somewhere in the New Testament is 
a statement that we should work out 
our own salvation. Will you please 
comment on this? 

Roitston: The reference here is Phi- 
lippians 2:12-13, which reads in the 
King James version: ‘Wherefore, my 
beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not 
as in my presence only, but now much 
more in my absence, work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling. For 
it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure.” I 
imagine that this question is put to us 
because there are a great many people 
who are constantly trying to raise the 
issue of man’s free will and God’s fore- 
ordination. I frankly do not think that 
this was involved in this passage Paul 
wrote. A few days ago I was reading a 
letter from a missionary which was being 
published in the Presbyterian Survey. 
This missionary said that when he came 
to the place at which he realized that it 
was not what he did himself, but what 
God did through him that was significant, 
he found new meaning and purpose in 
his work. I think Paul is saying that 
we are to attempt to do the very best 
that we can in our tasks, but to recog- 
nize too that God is working in and 
through us and that we are part of that 
process whereby God is at work in the 
world. This gives meaning and signi- 
ficance to Christian work. 


support of “the principle of extending 
minimum wage legislation to include mi- 
gratory farm workers.” 

It was reported to the General Board 
by Luther A. Weigle that five million 
copies of the Revised Standard Version 
Bible are now in circulation, that the 
Apocrypha (15 books or portions of 
books which are part of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Latin Vulgate or the Greek 
Septuagint) is being translated. Many 
helps related to the RSV are appearing, 
said Dr. Weigle. He is chairman of the 
Standard Bible Committee. 

NCC President Blake called for the 
merger of the separate chaplains com- 
mission, representing many Protestant 
denominations, into the structure of the 
NCC at the earliest possible date. Prot- 
estant chaplains, he feels, will be greatly 
benefited if this is done. Reporting on 
his Christmas visit to service personnel, 
Dr. Blake urged that a year-round pro- 
gram be developed in linking the church 
to its members in faraway places. 

A major report, drafted by Robert L. 
Calhoun of the Yale Divinity School, 
was given the NCC body after a two-year 
study. It called the virtual ‘mass move- 
ment” of Americans in search of religious 
faith a phenomenon of “impressive mag- 
nitude.” It said, “Evangelism in our 
time must speak to the deep needs of 
men for radical healing—deeper than 
any conscious desire for comfort and suc- 
cess.” Full consideration will be given 
the paper at the May 1-2 meeting in 
Chicago. 


USA Conference Center 
Planned in New Mexico 


Extensive plans are being developed 
for the use of the 21,000 Ghost Ranch in 
New Mexico, which was received as a 
gift by the Presbyterian USA Board of 
Christian Education in 1955. A sum- 
mer and winter program is being planned 
under auspices of the board, with a be- 
ginning scheduled for the last two weeks 
of August, 1957, when a group of min- 
isters will be invited to bring their wives 
and children for classes, seminars and a 
guided program. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. Pack of Tuc- 
son, Ariz., gave the property to the Board. 

Paul Calvin Payne, resigning as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Presbyterian, 
USA, Board of Christian Education, will 
become administrator of the center. 


USA Moderator 


Paul C. Warren, pastor of the Second 
church, Baltimore, Md., has been en- 
dorsed by Baltimore Presbyterian for 
Moderatorship of the USA Assembly in 
Omaha, Neb., May 16. In addition to 
Dr. Warren, these have also been en- 
dorsed: William H. Hudnut, Rochester, 
N. Y.; and Harold R. Martin, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 
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e@ A brief review of some world forces in 
shaping Christian theological approaches 


The Changing Theological Scene 


UST thirty-seven years ago I was 

inducted into the chair of systematic 
theology in Auburn Seminary, and just 
twenty-six years ago—after a short in- 
terval of service in Canada—I was in- 
ducted into a similar chair in Union 
Seminary (N.Y.). You may therefore 
find it not altogether unprofitable if I 
offer a few very informal reflections on 
some of the changes that have overtaken 
the theological scene during the interven- 
ing period; and if I should seem to be 
speaking mainly of how these changes 
have affected my own thinking, I hope 
you will excuse the personal references 
that are thus involved. 


Modernism vs. Fundamentalism 
When I came to America immediately 
after the close of the First World War in 
1919, the most lively theological debate 
was on the issue between what were called 
modernism and fundamentalism. I was 
always being asked to which of these 
parties I belonged, but I found myself 
at a loss for an answer. I had scant 
enough sympathy with the fundamental- 
ists, yet I found myself very ill at ease 
with those who were most eager to pro- 
claim themselves as modernists. The 
fundamentalists thought of themselves as 
defending the tradition of their Puritan 
forefathers, and so in a sense they were, 
but their defense was inevitably tempered 
very differently from the original forma- 
tion of that tradition. The Puritans 
might be said to have been naive funda- 
mentalists, because up to that time the 
plenary inspiration of Holy Scripture and 
the reliability of Biblical history had 
never been challenged. But in endeavor- 
ing to occupy the self-same position, the 
fundamentalists of 1919 were belliger- 
ently repudiating the whole development 
of modern documentary criticism and 
scientific historiography which had grown 
up in the intervening period, and I had 
no doubt at all in my mind that in doing 
this they were defending a lost cause. 
The modernists on the other hand seem- 
ed to me to be using their new-found 
freedom in order to read their own very 
nineteenth-century predilections and 
philosophy of life into the Biblical teach- 
ing, and thus to be corrupting the true 
and original Christian message. I can 





DR. BAILLIE is one of the best known Pres- 
byterians in the world, long of the University 
of Edinburgh, once Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland General Assembly, now visiting 
professor at Union Seminary, New York. He 
recently spoke during Sprunt Lectures Week 
at Union Seminary in Virginia. This article, 
used here by permission of the Union Sem- 
inary (N.Y.) Review, was his inaugural ad- 
dress at the New York institution. 
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By JOHN BAILLIE 


indeed now see that I myself often fell 
victim to this mistake, standing badly 
in need of the corrective influences which 
were soon to emerge and of which I shall 
be speaking in a moment. Yet even in 
those days my polemic was almost al- 
ways directed against those who sat more 
loosely than I to the traditional theology, 
and very seldom against those who were 
more conservatively-minded—though that 
may have been largely due to the fact 
that fundamentalism was very little rep- 
resented among the students whom I 
taught or in the circles in which I hap- 
pened to move. 


The Barthian Movement 


When I had been in America for a 
little more than ten years a new situation 
began to declare itseli—I think about 
the winter of 1930-31. This was when 
the impact of what I shall call the 
Barthian movement was first felt on this 
side of the Atlantic. But when I speak 
of the Barthian movement, I am not 
thinking only of Dr. Barth’s own writ- 
ings, but of a much wider stirring of the 
waters which threw up Dr. Barth as its 
most distinguished spokesman. The 
change was overdue and would have come 
about had there been no Dr. Barth, but 
it would have proceeded more slowly and 
confusedly. It was late in reaching 
America. ‘There was a current saying, 
when I was a student in Germany before 
the First War, that “Bad German philoso- 
phers, when they die, go to Oxford.” 
Perhaps the same has been true, not 
only of some good German philosophers, 
but also of some German theologians both 
good and bad; and perhaps it is also true 
that some of them, after a further short 
delay in Oxford and Edinburgh, enjoy 
a second re-incarnation in America! It 
so happened that, I think in the year 
1933, it was my turn to read a paper at 
a social meeting of the Faculty of Union 
Seminary, and I called my paper “A 
Preface to Barthianism.” I was not in- 
deed anything that could be called a 
Barthian myself, but there were those 
among my colleagues who could see no 
significance at all in the movement, and 
I was bold enough to think that I under- 
stood something of what it portended. 
My thesis was that what was here hap- 
pening in theology must be taken very 
seriously, because it was closely parallel 
to what was at the same time happening 
in many other fields, and especially in 
poetry and belles lettres, in painting, 
sculpture, architecture and music. I re- 
member saying that, if we understood just 


how and why Victorian poetry had given 
way to such poetry as Mr. Eliot’s The 
Wasteland, Victorian fiction to such novels 
as James Joyce’s Ulysses and Proust’s A 
la recherce du temps perdu, the painting 
of Landseer and Sir John Millar’s to 
that of Picasso and Paul Klee, and so 
forth, we should better understand how 
and why Dr. Barth and so many others 
of his generation were in revolt against 
the teaching to which he and I were 
together subjected in the German univer- 
sities in our student days. What was 
happening in all these fields was a turn- 
ing back of modern thought upon itself, 
an attempt to undo much of the thinking 
that had been done since the period of 
the Renaissance, and the true tendency 
of which had most clearly revealed itself 
in the forms it finally assumed in the 
second half of the nineteenth century with 
some overspilling into the early years of 
the twentieth. 

Dr. Barth was no fundamentalist. 
Some find a certain encroachment of fun- 
damentalism in his later writings, but 
this could not be said of his earlier books. 
He had no quarrel at all with the docu- 
mentary criticism of the Bible, even as 
practiced by the most advanced critics. 
Furthermore, he would have nothing to 
do with the traditional apologetic which 
sought to stop what Calvin had called 
“the obstreperous mouths of unbelievers” 
by forcing them, for instance, to admit 
the historicity of the Gospel miracles 
and our Lord’s resurrection. And he fol- 
lowed Kant and Ritschl in his angry 
denial of the validity of natural theology. 
In all this he was, and is, still a child 
of the Renaissance and the Enlighten- 
ment, so that the true fundamentalist will 
have nothing to do with him. The fun- 
damentalists of our small Scottish Free 
Church—the so-called “Wee Frees”— 
have often been at pains to repudiate him 
and all his works. 

But in his interpretation of the Chris- 
tian faith, in his teaching about God, the 
world and man, Dr. Barth was anxious 
that we should retrace our steps to a point 
behind the Enlightenment and even be- 
hind the Renaissance. He submitted that 
we had nothing to learn from the inter- 
mediate period. The true line of theo- 
logical advance, he believed, did not pass 
through the thought of that period, but 
rather around it. Some twenty years ago 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, who I suppose may 
be called a Barthian, wrote that in our 
day Luther and Calvin, St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the seventeenth-century An- 
glican theologians have risen from their 
graves and resumed their interrupted 
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conversations. To which, incidentally, 
Professor Leonard Hodgson replied that 
in that case he would “ask these risen 
giants to enter into the full heritage of 
the age in which they have come to life 
again, and not to bid us listen to the 
conversation of a group of Rip van 
Winkles.’”” 


The Illusion of Finality 

Now I am quite sure that we have all 
learned a very great deal from Dr. Barth 
and have much more still to learn from 
him; and not only from him but from 
the whole turn of the tide which we sym- 
bolize by using his name—from the wide- 
spread reaction against the nineteenth- 
century version of liberalism, from the 
resurgence of Calvinism, from the re- 
discovery of Luther, and from much that 
in recent years has gone under the name 
of Biblical Theology. So much that was 
written in the earlier decades of this 
century now seems lamentably thin and 
hopelessly out of date—unreadable in 
fact. Even if we find ourselves unable 
to accept much of what is taught in those 
newer schools of thought, we must admit 
that they have made us think again. They 
have shifted the whole theological situa- 
tion onto different ground. Even if we 
wish to reassert our former opinions, they 
have forced us to re-state them. 


I suppose that in the heyday of the 
former liberalism most of its protagonists 
suffered from what I should call the 
illusion of finality. They were too much 
inclined to assume like Job’s friends that 
they were the people and wisdom would 
die with them (Job 12:2), too ready to 
suppose that the development of theo- 
logical thought would come to rest in 
the position which they represented. But 
has not the same illusion beset the spokes- 
men of the succeeding movement? They 
are even more dogmatically entrenched 
in their new position than was the former 
generation in the old. This has something 
to do with the spirit of the age, with its 
strong temptation to take refuge in totali- 
tarian authority. It is symptomatic that 
Dr. Barth is often gentle in dealing with 
those who are altogether outside his camp, 
but ruthless towards deviationists. You 
must either toe the line or begone to you. 
And I have found something of the same 
dogmatic temper, the same odium theo- 
logicum, in the spokesmen of the other 
schools which have contributed to the 
same general movement. It is a temper 
which I greatly regret, but not least be- 
cause it helps to nourish the illusion of 
finality. 


Post-Barthian Theology 

I myself have always felt that a fur- 
ther reaction was bound to set in sooner 
or later. Only at one’s peril can cone 
indeed forecast the future development 





Wecumenica, Vol. ii, No. 3 (London, October 
1935), p. 243. 

2The Grace of God in Faith and Philosophy, 
London 1936, p. 179. 
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of thought, but judging from the course 
which thought has always followed in the 
past, I have thought it more than likely 
that—we cannot say how soon, whether 
within ten or twenty or fifty or a hun- 
dred years—there would develop a post- 
Barthian theology, just as Dr. Barth 
himself did so much for the development 
of a post-liberal theology. Judging again 
from the past history of thought, I have 
always believed that this new movement 
would bend towards the recovery of some 
of the positions which Dr. Barth has 
surrendered and yet never come near toa 
rebuilding of these in their entirety. 
Those who wish to go forward from 
Barthianism must beware of repeating 
what I believe to be its own characteristic 
error. It tried to reach its position by 
going round the thought of the Enlight- 
enment instead of through it, and then 
beyond it. But I believe any effective 
and significant post-Barthian movement 
must go through Barthianism, not re- 
pudiating the remarkable contribution 
which it has made to all our thinking but 
entering fully into its heritage, while 
at the same time correcting its deficien- 
cies and also recovering for us much 
that was of value in those earlier ways of 
thought which were too brashly jettisoned. 


Bultmann 


There are already signs of such a 
movement, though it is still too early to 
say how significant these signs may turn 
out to be. No doubt one thinks first of 
Dr. Bultmann and his program of demy- 
thologizing. When I first knew Dr. 
Bultmann he talked nothing but Barth- 
ianism to me, and with him the word 
“liberalism” was nothing but a term 
of abuse; nor is there any doubt that, 
whether or not we can still call him 
a Barthian, his present mind bears every 
mark of having passed through the 
Barthian waters—or should I say fires? 
Dr. Barth himself, in his little book en- 
titled Rudolf Bultmann: An Attempt to 
Understand Him, clearly regards the 
demythologizing movement as a new out- 
break of the liberalism he himself dis- 
carded, and manifests some apprehension 
that the rising theological generation may 
be won over to it in reaction against his 
own teaching. ‘‘Nobody yet knows,” he 
writes, “whether Bultmann’s undertak- 
ing will be determinative for the theology 
of the second half of the century.” It is 
not yet settled in heaven, he says, but 
he fears that it may be so, “if only be- 
cause the rising generation have had no 
personal acquaintance with Egvpt, that 
land of bondage, the era of Ritschl, 
Harnack and Troeltsch and their prede- 
cessors, and are perhaps no longer able 
to understand the significance of our own 
exodus from it.” But he hopes that if 
they do desire to return to the fleshpots 
of Egypt, they will not forget how quickly 
the Israelites grew tired of the manna 
and how they suffered from the quails 


that were there sent to them; and hopes 
too that our own new generation will not 
be punished by too many quails! Certain- 
ly it is true that many of the theological 
students and younger pastors and teach- 
ers in Germany are now following Dr, 
Bultmann rather than Dr. Barth, and in 
Scotland also the demythologizing move- 
ment has made no small impact—whether 
for better or for worse. 


Bonhoeffer 


Significant indications of a movement 
towards a post-Barthian position are also 
present in the posthumously-published 
fragmentary writings of Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer. Bonhoeffer was my student in 
this Seminary in 1930-31, and was then 
the most convinced disciple of Dr. Barth 
that had appeared among us up to that 
time, and withal as stout an opponent 
of liberalism as had ever come my way. 
But in later years, and especially as he 
lay in Hitler’s prison for more than two 
years prior to his execution, his thinking 
began to move forward. His immense 
debt to Dr. Barth is still fully manifest, 
and also fully acknowledged by him. He 
does not desire to go back on the Barthian 
movement, but to go forward from it, 
yet in going forward from it, he is much 
more fully aware than is Dr. Barth of 
the debt we also owe to liberalism. The 
effect, he says, of this lack of awareness 
is that Dr. Barth has replaced the posi- 
tivism of the old liberalism by a “posi- 
tivism of revelation,” which says, “Take 
it or leave it” (Iss, Vogel, oder stirb)— 
a positivism which would force us to 
swallow the tradition whole or not at all. 

In a sense Bonhoeffer also accepts 
the tradition as a whole, but he does so 
with a difference, because he finds it to 
be in need of interpretation. He seeks 
to intepret it in what he calls “a non- 
religious sense.”” That way of speaking 
has puzzled many of his readers, but I 
would refer you for an explanation of 
it to the recent book of Ronald Gregor 
Smith, The New Man with the sub-title 
Christianity and Man’s Coming of Age. 
Here also lies the difference between 
Bonhoeffer’s and Dr. Bultmann’s way of 
seeking to go beyond Dr. Barth’s limita- 
tions. Dr. Bultmann seeks to disengage 
what he calls the mythological elements 
in the Christian tradition from its essen- 
tial core, but to Bonhoeffer that is to 
relapse into the typical reduction process 
of the old liberalism. For him the whole 
tradition is of a single piece. It is all, 
if you like, mythological, or at least it 
is symbolism; but it all hangs together 
and is all highly significant: only it 
needs to be reinterpreted in the light of 
“man’s coming of age”—in the light of 
the new insight deriving from the Renais- 
sance and the Enlightenment. 

“We must,” he says, “move out again 
into the open air of discussion with the 
world”—and that means the modern 
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EDITORIAL 


Cunningham and Cash 


Although it means a loss to Davidson 
College, the recent resignation of Presi- 
dent John R. Cunningham will doubtless 
be hailed by Presbyterians, U. S., be- 
cause of his acceptance of the executive 
directorship of the Presbyterian Founda- 
tion. Dr. Cunningham’s gifts of leader- 
ship which have contributed extensively 
to the development of Davidson during 
these past 16 years will now become 
available to all the causes and agencies 
of the entire church. The last Assembly 
appropriated $25,000 for the Presbyte- 
rian Foundation to employ an executive 
director and to set up an office for pro- 
motional work. This is the first such 
step along this line in the history of the 
church, although some work has been 
done under volunteer leadership during 
past years. 

Contrary to reports in some Nnews- 
papers, the Foundation is not a general 
fund-raising or promotional agency. Its 
only work is that of seeking gifts of 
individuals who, by bequest or direct 
gift of money or property, will add to 
the resources of the church and its agen- 
cies. The Foundation, then, administers 
the gifts for the purposes specified. 

Following the effective date of Dr. 
Cuningham’s resignation, September 1, 
he and Mrs. Cunningham will make their 
home in Charlotte, N. C., where the 
office of the Foundation is located. 





An extensive list of achievements at 
Davidson during Dr. Cunningham’s ad- 
ministration can be tabulated both in 
regard to the development of the college’s 
physical plant and resources as well as 
its academic progress. In addition to 
this long list, Dr. Cunningham submitted 
to the last meeting of the trustees other 
recommendations, including a salary in- 
crease for faculty and administrative 
staff and a Ten Year Plan of develop- 
ment for the college. 


During the years of his administration 
Dr. Cunningham has faced the usual 
run of difficult and perplexing problems 
that all college presidents face. He has 
also had his share of demands made 
upon him from outside the college com- 
munity, and in these affairs—particu- 
larly in the wider outreach of the church 
and in race relations—he has made sig- 
nificant contributions. Within the col- 
lege he has been subjected to the pres- 
sures of vocal and vigorous alumni who 
have insisted that Davidson must engage 
in subsidized intercollegiate sports com- 
petition while the faculty has stood al- 
most solidly for an institution built upon 
educational integrity without this kind 
of sports program. Davidson has also 
had its share of problems related to the 
“race question,” though with no major 
incidents. In its several episodes, Presi- 
dent Cunningham has given his steady 
influence along the lines, and in imple- 
mentation of, the General Assembly’s 
own declarations on this matter. 

His representation of the church as 
the Assembly’s Moderator, as a member 
of the World Council of Churches and 
in other important missions has given 
him contacts of great value. 

We can be glad that Dr. Cunningham’s 
services will now be offered to the 
church-at-large and that the strategic 
agency which he will head can look with 
confidence and hope into the future. 


I WOULD BE willing to die that my 

Roman Catholic friends be themselves 
and hold their faith, but I also would be 
willing to die to prevent the implementa- 
tion of some of those ideas in the public 
life here—JouHn A. Mackay. 


Fule 37 
HY MNS-OF-THE-MONTH 

Q: Could you send me a list of the 
hymns of the month for the year 1957? 
Or, I would appreciate a reference to 
where the list could be found in THE 
OvuTLOOK if it has been printed there.— 
TENNESSEE. 

A: The list for 1957 appeared on 
page 10 of the November 19, 1956, issue. 


' CANADIAN CHURCH 

Q: Can you tell me where I can write 
to secure a list of churches and pastors 
in the Presbyterian Church of Canada? 

A; Address the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, 229 College St., Toronto 2B, 
Ontario. 


SUMMER IN CANADA 


Q: Where can I get information about 
the possibility of a summer exchange 
with a Canadian pastor, or supplying a 
Canadian church? 

A: Address your requests to Dr. E. 
E. Long, United Church of Canada, 421 
Wesley Bldg., Toronto 2B, Canada, or 
to the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
229 College St. Toronto 2B, Ontario. 





Wilbur La Roe Says: 


The Miracle of Flight. At dusk 
we board a beautiful Viscount plane in 
Chicago. It is filled to capacity. Two 
gracious hostesses offer to do anything 
to make us comfortable. We take off at 
6:01, when the plane weighing 31 tons 
climbs smoothly into the heavens and 
cruises at 21,000 feet at a speed of 340 
miles per hour. Brilliant stars light the 
heavens above and a floor of billowy 
clouds lies beneath. The hostesses serve 
a delicious dinner. Almost as soon as 
we finish eating we see the beautiful 
lights of the Nation’s Capital and we 
glide down to Washington Airport. Total 
elapsed time, 1 hour and 55 minutes! 
Once again we exclaim: ‘‘What hath God 
wrought!” 





Christ in the Army. I am invited to 
speak at a military camp hidden in the 
Virginia hills. More than fifty splendid 
Christian officers meet in a lovely club 
room for a steak dinner. The fine chap- 
lain makes a beautiful prayer. On a 
table are a Bible and Christian litera- 
ture. Never was there a better religious 
atmosphere in a church. One young 
man will enter the ministry. The officers 
pay close attention and their questions 
show both love and concern for the 
church. One thanks God that our Army 
makes provision for meeting the spiritual 
needs of its men. 


High Cost of War. Government of- 
ficials do not talk much about it, but 
they are all worried about the high cost 
of war. Out of a total federal expendi- 
ture of around $72 billion per year, ap- 
proximately eighty per cent goes to pay 
for past wars or for defense. If the 
world should suddenly become Christian 
the government could make enormous re- 
ductions in taxes. The world is finding 
it terribly expensive to be non-Christian. 


Iron Curtain. Here is the nth degree 
of terrorism. The Russian dictators hold 
the people of Hungary in virtual im- 
prisonment. Not only is their freedom 
destroyed, but according to the New York 
Times of February 20, “thousands of 
land mines lie in the ground (at the 
border) to kill or maim any Hungarian 
who seeks to escape to the West.” To 
what cruel limits can an atheistic dic- 
tatorship go? 


Health Suggestion. Here is a pre- 
scription for good health: Work until 
you are too tired and too tense. Worry 
until your digestion fails. Then take 
some of the marvelous new tranquilizing 
drugs. These may cause stomach ulcers, 
but ulcers yield readily to surgery and 
you will get three weeks, at least, of 
badly needed rest in a hospital. After 
that you will feel refreshed and ready for 
more work, more worry. 
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“THY WILL BE DONE” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Matthew 6:10 


cc" P’HY WILL be done” may mean 

several different things . . . or 
nothing at all. Most of the times when 
the words are used they do not mean any- 
thing in particular, because they are a 
part of a prayer which has been learned 
by rote by millions of Christians and is 
repeated while thinking of something 
else. On the other hand, sometimes the 
one who prays does means something by 
these high words: but what? 

“Thy will be done—for me.” Perhaps 
that is the commonest meaning put into 
these words. “Let thy mighty power be 
exerted on my behalf. Thou knowest I 
cannot obtain all I want, only Thou canst 
get it for me; therefore exert thyself, 
O Lord, save me all my trouble, do as 
I desire.” 

It cannot be said that this prayer is 
necessarily sinful. We have the best of 
authority for making our desires known 
to God, and the best of examples. Never- 
theless it should be the least of the mean- 
ings a Christian puts into this prayer, for 
it is a dangerous thing to ask God to 
guarantee to fulfill our wishes. Dan- 
gerous, because, as many Christians have 
discovered, asking God to exert his power 
on behalf of our independently conceived 
aims and ambitions is to put one’s self 
in the place of God, and putting God in 
the role of a mere assistant. Dangerous 
again because asking God to underwrite 
our projects, guarantee our success (and 
by inference the failures of others who 
may be our rivals), may well be asking 
God to sponsor our sins. “Thy will be 
done—for me” is not a wise petition until 
one has considered some of the other 
meanings of this prayer. 

“Thy will be done—to me.” This is 
a far harder prayer to make. A child 
offers it easily. The God of the sunlight 
and the flowers, the God of love, the God 
about whom such lovely things are writ- 
ten in our little Sunday school papers— 
anything he wants to do to me is surely 
all right; he will not let me get hurt. 
But life brings other insights. God’s 
will for me may include pain, bereave- 
ment, failure; it certainly will include 
death. This prayer does not, however, 
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need to be offered only through clenched 
teeth, in a spirit of bitter endurance. The 
saints have to learn what the little child 
may mercifully be spared from knowing; 
that God’s will can be executed by fear- 
some henchmen. Yet the saints can learn 
also to rejoice in the pain God inflicts— 
not because pain is good, but because 
God is the sender and his wisdom is 
infinite, his love without boundary. The 
plain crystal goblet, if it could feel 
the acid etching a pattern upon its 
smooth surface, might wish for peace. 
But if the goblet could see what the de- 
signer has in mind, it would endure with 
joy. 

We cannot ever see what the Designer 
of Destiny has in mind; but if we have 
a heart-acquaintance with the Designer, 
we shall know that whatever he now does 
to us he does only in love, and we can 
rest content. 

“Thy will be done—in me.” This may 
be an even harder prayer to make. But 
the saints have learned to offer it. When 
we hear the young Augustine praying, 
“Lord, make me chaste—but not yet!” 
we know he is not yet a saint. The 
proud, the pushing, the complacent, do 
not offer this prayer. They think, Why 
should we? God has done a good work 
in us. Let us not be disturbed about 
ourselves, we are doing all right. If 
any improvements are needed in me, O 
God, let me make all the arrangements. 
But the true saints have learned—they 
have to learn—how to mean “Thy will 
be done” in this way. If there be any 
wicked way in me, drag me away from 
it, lead me in the way everlasting. 

This is a hard prayer to make, because 
we lack the imagination needed for it; 
because we lack the patience, and we 
lack the humility. Our creed speculates 
a little on why God should allow his 
children to sin; and offers as one ex- 


planation, the idea that when a Christian 
has fallen into sin he has a clearer sense 
of his need of God. There is surely truth 
in this. It is not when we feel noble 
and assured, but when can only cry, God 
be merciful to me a sinner! that we are 
ready to pray, “Thy will be done—in 
me.” But there is more— 

“Thy will be done—by me.” Looked 
at in one way, every prayer that God’s 
will may be done should have this peti- 
tion inwoven with it. If in any way we 
can help to answer our own prayer, then 
unless we do make the effort ourselves, 
our prayer will fall just that much shorter 
of fulfilment. “Give me success, give 
me courage, give me peace... .” For 
answer to every such prayer, and many 
another, our own co-operation is neces- 
sary. God will not hoe our rows for us, 
prayer is no substitute for blood, sweat 
nor tears. 

All the same, from another side, this 
last meaning of the great prayer has to 
be the last one, not the first. That is, 
we have to mean “Thy will be done” in 
some other ways before this one has its 
deeper meaning. ‘“Thy will be done— 
by me”... by me? It is not likely that 
God’s will is going to be done by the 
unimproved, disoriented, self-centered, 
childish Me. If I shrink from God’s 
severer disciplines, if I hesitate at God’s 
sterner commands, if I am unwilling that 
God’s harsher-seeming will shall be done 
to me; if I see no need for God’s will to 
be done in me, if all the changes I find 
needed are in the world and not in my- 
self, if I am unaware of my own unfit- 
ness, then God can use me but little. God 
must temper the steel he uses. The cut- 
ting edge of the tools with which the 
cosmic Craftsman works out “his bright 
Designs” must itself first have painfully 
lost something of itself—the more has 
been ground away, the keener the edge 
of the blade. 

So far as his will is done to me, and 
in me, only so far can I hope that his will 
may truly be done by me. 
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Here’s a gift that returns you 
an 7ncome for life! 


Yes, you both give AND receive when you make an Annuity Gift 
to foreign missions. One of our annuitants, a retired missionary, 
says this: 
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Officials Named for 
New N. C. College 


Acting officials have been named for 
the new consolidated Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Laurinburg, N. C. Flora Mac- 
donald’s President Marshall S. Woodson 
will be acting president and will be a 
permanent vice-president, as will Louis 
C. LaMotte, now president of Presby- 
terian Junior College. William C. Press- 
ly, Peace College president, was also 
named a vice-president but he has de- 
clared that he doesn’t want “to be asso- 
ciated with any enterprise that would 
leave the impression that I would be will- 
ing to abandon Peace College.” He has 
indicated that he will not assume such 
a duty until the situation at Peace is 
resolved. 

W. Taliaferro Thompson, presently 
Moderator of the U. S. General Assem- 
bly, was named a special consultant and 
administrative secretary to the board. 
He is a member of the Synod of North 
Carolina. 

Lawyers’ opinions have been secured 
on both sides of the question as to wheth- 
er Peace can enter the merger without 
“approval by” or “consultation with” 
the controlling presbyteries and trustees 
of the First church of Raleigh, where it 
is located. 


Highway Safety Program 
Planned by Episcopalians 


GREENWICH, Conn. (RNS)—Develop- 
ment of a traffic safety plan program for 
youth and adults, aimed at making Epis- 
copalians “aware of their moral respon- 
sibility to help reduce traffic accidents” 
was approved by the National Council 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church at its 
meeting here. 

Plans for the church-wide program 
were proposed by the council’s division 
of health and welfare. 





THINKING is a habit like piano-play- 
ing, not a process like eating or sleep- 
ing. The amount of thinking you can do 
at any time will depend primarily on the 
amount of thinking you have already 
done.—CaNADIAN Forum. 
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General Assembly 


Commissioners (U.S.) 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham—(M)* Furman E. Jordan, 
Bessemer; K. J. Morgan, Tracy V. Fisher, 
(E)* Charles F. Davis, Jr., Dr, J. G. Hop- 
ping, Jack L. McKewen, Birmingham. 

Central Alabama—(M) Leon R. Ander- 
son, Atlanta, Ga. (E) Bennie D. Nelson, 
Mobile. 

East Alabama—(M) K. C. Willis, Short- 
er; H. W. McClure, Wetumpka; M. C. Pat- 
terson, (E) J. J. Durr, Montgomery; H. N. 
Segrest, Tuskegee; Carl Marcellius, An- 
dalusia. 

Mobile—(M) Donald J. MacGuire, Charles 
L. Smith, (CE) . R. Hamilton, Mobile; 
Norman McInnis, Stockton. 

North Alabama—(M) Allen Jacobs, Tal- 
ladega; T. A. Painter, E. Gadsden; (E) W. 
K. Little, Piedmont; Benjamin Craig, Sr., 
Florence. 

Tuscaloosa—(M) Julian Stennis, Selma; 
M. E. Gregg, Uniontown; (E) Col. Charles 
Sheffield, Marion; J. A. Minter, Tyler. 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 

Abingdon—(M) J. M. Smith, Big Stone 
Gap; Paul Gess, Grundy; S. B. Hoyt, Sr., 
(E) K. V. Brugh, Pulaski; Frank Gammon, 
Rural Retreat; T. B. Fugate, Ewing. 

Asheville—(M) Calvin Thielman, Way- 
nesville; J. R. McGregor, (E) C. A. Stubbs, 
Montreat; J. Paul Teal, Jr., Asheville. 

Holston—(M) Troy Young, Newland, N. 
cC.; John Yelton, John City, Tenn.; J. 
Edsel Farthing, Mountain City, Tenn;; 
Bert Styles, (E) Ben Thompson, Kingsport, 
Tenn.; F. W. Biddix, Spruce Pine, N. C.; 
A. R. Smalling, Piney Flats, Tenn.; Ivan 
Stafford, Banner Elk, N. C. 

Knoxville—(M) A. M. Field, Jr., Knox- 
ville; James L. Fowle, Chattanooga; Sam 
Wolfe, Farner; D. R. Freeman, (E) L. C. 
Abel, Concord; Ralph Caldwell, Fountain 
City; Carter Paden, Lookout Mountain; J. 
H. Davenport, Soddy. 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


East Arkansas—(M) John D. Spragins, 
Jr., Batesville; Edward A, Lindsey, Walnut 


*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home town is the next one listed, 


Ridge; (E) J. E. Dews, Forrest City; Atlee 
Harris, West Memphis, 

Ouachita—(M) William S. McLean, Mc- 
Gehee; Maynard M. Miller, Hot Springs; 
(E) Charles H. Thompkins, Prescott; El- 
mer Lane, Fordyce. 

Washburn—(M) T. B. Hay, Little Rock; 
Stanley Bright, Prairie Grove; (E) John 
Barret, Ft. Smith; Arthur V. Ormond, Mor- 
rilton. 


“Faith Healer’ Squelched 


MiaMI, FLA. (RNS)—Plans of A. A. 
Allen, Texas faith healer, to stage a 
week-long meeting here apparently have 
been squelched by a Miami Herald in- 
vestigation of his activities elsewhere in 
the country. 

Mr. Allen gave up a $300 deposit on 
Dinner Key Auditorium, it was learned, 


and canceled a contract for a stand there 
March 5-10. 
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Educational excellence. 
Moderate charges. Endow- 
ed. Christian emphasis. A.A. 
and A.S. degrees. Graduates 
transfer to best colleges as juniors. 
Professor each ten students. Personal 
attention. Scientific tests and guidance, 
Athletics. Liberal arts. Business. Pre- 
paratory grades 11 and 12. Member So. 
Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Summer School. 

Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 














WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State. Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 


Catalog and illustrated booklet. 





KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 

FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus, Ath- 
letics. Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition $895. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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FINDING 
HOLY GROUND 


Here are new sermons by Harold L. 
Lunger, pastor and recently-appointed 
professor at Brite College of the Bible 
in Fort Worth. Each is filled with 
messages of faith and courage, wheth- 
er aimed at alleviating man’s problem 
of loneliness in the modern world or 
inspiring a deep-rooted philosophy to 
begin the New Year. Dr. Lunger uses 
passages from the world’s great litera- 
ture as well as the Bible to illustrate 
and develop his beliefs on sufferings, 
prayer, freedom and love. The author 
calls upon Thoreau, Tennyson, Oliver 
Wendell Homes, Tcheckov, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and Thornton Wil- 
der. A recurring theme based on the 
belief that God is a constant compan- 
ion runs through the book. $3.00 





COME WORSHIP 


Forty-six short worship services for 
teen-agers by Guin Ream. 


This book was written with the needs 
of young people in mind, their re- 
lations with parents, friends and neigh- 
bors, their views on world affairs and 
their goals in life. The services are 
centered on the Scriptures and have 
been suggested by the young people 
themselves. All have been used in 
actual youth worship services. Each 
service is short (none lasting longer 
than 15 minutes), written in a lan- 
guage that can be readily understood 
and are arranged for easy program 
planning. $2.00 


At your bookstore or... 


THE BETHANY PRESS. 


Beaumont and Pine Blvd. 


Box 179. St. Louis 3. Mo 








THE CANDLE 
OF THE LORD 


—REVISED— 


by Myron Taggart Hopper. Forty 
seven excellent services to help youth 
groups find significant experiences in 
their worship of God. These services 
are important factors in determining 
how young people of the church will 
develop Christian maturity. The leader 
of the service receives explicit direc- 
tions to guide him at every point; but, 
the author points out, the leaders must 
be consecrated enough to plan in ad- 
vance for the service. Included in 
this book is a brief discussion of wor- 
ship experience and proper leadership 
of the worship service. The volume 
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is arranged so that services for special 
days or individual topics such as 
stewardship may be easily selected. 


$2.50 
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Romeombar 
THE CHURCH COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 
in your will 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
e LEES JUNIOR 
e LEES MCRAE 
e MITCHELL 
e SCHOOL OF THE OZARKS 
e SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


SENIOR COLLEGES 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


e ARKANSAS e COLUMBIA 
e AUSTIN e LOUISVILLE 
e BELHAVEN e UNION 
e CENTRE e AUSTIN 
e DAVIDSON e ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING 
e DAVIS & ELKINS SCHOOL 


e HAMPDEN-SYDNEY 
e KING 
e MARY BALDWIN 


° MONTREAT 
e PRESBYTERIAN CONSOLIDATED COLLEGE 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 
(FLORA MACDONALD : PEACE - PRESBYTERIAN JR.) 
° PRESBYTERIAN 
¢ QUEENS 
« SOUTHWESTERN 
° STILLMAN 
° WESTMINSTER 


| 

F WE WORK upon marble, it will perish; if we 
work upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear 
temples, they will crumble into dust: but if we work 
upon immortal souls, if we imbue them with prin- 
ciples, with the just fear of the Creator and love of 
fellow men, we engrave on these tablets something 
which will brighten all eternity."°—-DANIEL WEBSTER. 





| Box 1176 
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PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 
Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary 
Richmond 9, Virginia 














CHURCH MUSIC 


Sir Walford on 
The Hymnbook 
By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


Che usual advice given to users of the 
new Presbyterian Hymnbook is—“Ex- 
plore its treasures! Be adventurous! Ex- 
pand your hymnological horizons!” This 
may be commendable admonition but 
the average individual entrusted with 
the choice of hymns knows that he has 
possibly 200-1400 people in his explora- 
tion party and not all these are equipped 
for a full-scale expedition. 

Sir Walford Davies, writing twenty- 
three years ago in Music and Worship 
(H. W. Gray, pub.), gave advice to 
Britishers using the English Hymnal, 
-which advice is quite pertinent to Pres- 
byterians now confronting the new 
Hymnbook. He wrote: 


“There are two wrong ways of using 
such a treasury of new and old as the 
‘English Hymnal.’ The first is to dis- 
regard both new and old, and to stick to 
the familiar numbers that are in prac- 
tically every hymnal. The second is to 
make too little use of the familiar, and 
to choose largely from the most difficult, 
antique, and austere examples of which 
the ‘English Hymnal’ contains perhaps 
rather too many. This fault is not com- 
mon, but it exists in varying degrees, and 
always with unfortunate results. We 
know at least one church that was emptied 
in six months by the introduction of the 
‘English Hymnal’ and its maladroit use by 
a parson who held the view that the fitness 
of a hymn-tune was shown by its differing 
in as many respects as possible from those 
that made ‘Ancient and Modern’ the most 
popular of hymnals. All his choices were 
no doubt intended to be fitting, but few 
made any appeal to ordinary folk. And 
in this connection the chooser of hymns, 
as of every kind of music for popular use, 
needs to remind himself constantly that 
there are many kinds of good music; that 
in some of them the goodness is discern- 
ible only by the trained musician; in 
others by some sort of specialist; in yet 
others by the crowd—but only on thorough 
acquaintance. Finally, and happily, there 
is the kind of musical goodness that makes 
instant appeal to the untrained no less 
than to the trained musician. The music 
of which this may be said is truly uni- 
versal; it is enormous in quantity, and it 
embraces every type, from the symphony 
to the simple organ voluntary, from the 
oratorio to the Anglican chant. Popular 
musical education must begin with such 
things. Parsons and organists with a 
taste for medieval melodies, Genevan 
psalm tunes, and German chorales are apt 
to forget that their liking for such things 
is usually the result of long familiarity 
or of special study. They must not expect 
their congregations to share their delight 
at once—if ever.” 


Let it be plainly stated that Sir Wal- 
ford does not discourage exploration of 


new hymns. He does counsel a sensible 
approach. 


A GOOD memory is one trained to for- 
get the trivial—Clifton Fadiman. 
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ARE WE HYPOCRITES? 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for March 24, 1957 
Matthew 23; Printed Text 23: 13-15, 23-28, 37-39. 


Some modern readers are troubled by 
the words attributed to Jesus in Matthew 
23. They seem unnecessarily severe and 
cannot, it is claimed, be universally ap- 
plicable to all the scribes and Pharisees 
in Jesus’ day. So Dr. Buttrick concludes 
in The Interpreter’s Bible: 

“Perhaps this chapter partly reflects the 
strife between the leaders of Judaism and 
the early church toward the end of the 
first century. Perhaps the denunciations 
have gathered virulence in transmission.” 

It cannot be doubted, however, that the 
weaknesses exhibited here existed in the 
popular religion of Jesus’ day and that 
they have persisted essentially unchanged 
to the present day. They are, in fact, 
the most common perversion of true re- 
ligion in every age, and that may be the 
reason why Jesus spoke in such scathing 
terms. He spoke, not in bitterness, but 
in love, seeking, as evidenced in his 
closing lamentation, to save a people 
doomed to inevitable destruction if they 
continued to follow their present leader- 
ship. 


Three Charges 

Jesus brought three general charges 
against the religious leaders of his own 
day (23:1-12). 

1. Inconsistency (vs. 3). Their creed, 
Jesus said, did not square with their 
conduct. In a real sense that is a com- 
mon failure of us all. But ministers, 
teachers, parents, leaders in any realm, 
have a greater obligation to practice 
what they preach. The Pharisees were 
the popular religious leaders in Jesus’ 
day; the scribes were the rabbis, most, 
but not all of whom belonged to the 
Pharisaic party; they sat in Moses’ seat 
in that they were now the accepted ex- 
ponents of the Law which Moses had 
originated. ‘So practice and observe 
what they tell you,” Jesus said, “but not 
what they do; for they preach, but they 
do not practice.” On the surface this 
statement of Jesus seems to draw a dis- 
tinction between the teaching of the 
Pharisees and their conduct. The people 
are to live in accordance with the Phari- 
sees’ teaching, but not to follow their 
example. Undoubtedly there was much 
in the Pharisees’ teaching that Jesus 
could endorse. But the Pharisees’ lives 
were undermining the people’s confidence 
in the Word of God. And that is one 
of the faults of religious teachers in 
every age. Not many are conscious hypo- 
crites, but none of us lives up to his own 
highest ideals. And the divergence of 
precept and practice does undermine 
people’s confidence in the religion we 
profess. As Holmes Rolston once wrote: 
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“The unsaved world does not concern 
itself very much with our talk about 
Christianity unless our preaching is ac- 
companied by the attempt to build a cor- 
porate fellowship in which the Christian 
way of life is realized.” 

The injunction “to observe whatever 
they tell you” affords some difficulties. 
For Jesus himself did not observe all 
that the Pharisees inculcated and warned 
his disciples against doing so. Perhaps 
he meant that his disciples were to fol- 
low the teachings of the Pharisees so far 
as they actually did sit in Moses’ seat 
and set forth his teaching (he was to ex- 
plain very shortly how they misrepre- 
sented Moses). Or perhaps, as Theodore 
H. Robinson suggests, he meant to say: 

“Do as the Pharisees teach if you like 
... but there is danger in imitating their 
conduct, for that is marked by far more 
serious breaches of the principles on 
which the law is based.” 

2. Heartlessness (vs. 4.) Jesus pro- 
ceeded to point out that instead of inter- 
preting the law accurately and helping 
the ordinary man to fulfill its require- 
ments, the Pharisees added to the law a 
number of interpretations which only 
increased the difficulty of fulfilling it, 
and made it a burden rather than a de- 
light. (Can you think of any modern par- 
allel? What about the old-time Sab- 
bath?) We understand better what 
Jesus was talking about if we recall that 
the rabbis recognized 613 command- 
ments, including ritual as well as moral 
requirements, governing the whole of life. 
A man who did not attempt to observe 
the whole of this legal minutiae was 
condemned as godless. As Sherman E. 
Johnson writes: 

“Jesus believed in fewer rules (love to 
God and man summarized the law and 
the Prophets, according to his teaching) 
and a larger area of individual judgment 
and responsibility, while the Pharisees 
wished to have all doubtful questions an- 
swered by the constituted authority.” 

The religious leaders of Jesus’ day 
had become imbued with the sin of “‘pro- 
fessionalism.”” ‘They insisted that their 
religious rules be observed, unconcerned 
with the burden of suffering that it en- 
tailed. As Jesus charged: “They bind 
heavy burdens, hard to bear, and lay 
them on men’s shoulders, but they them- 
selves will not move them with their 
fingers.” This same temptation comes 
to men today, to religious leaders, to doc- 
tors, nurses, public “servants’”—all who 
become more concerned with the niceties 
of their jobs than with their influence 
on the happiness and welfare of human 
beings. 

3. Ostentation (vs. 5-12). The third 
weakness which Jesus pointed out in the 


religious leaders of his day was osten- 
tation, or the desire for public notice 
and distinction. Phylacteries (small 
leather cases with portions of Scripture 
inside tied to their foreheads) were made 
broad and tassels tied to the fringes of 
their garments (cf. Dt. 6-4-9) were made 
long so as to advertise their devotion 
to the law and to give them higher stand- 
ing in the popular estimation. 

Comments Dr. Douglas in his Sunday 
School Lessons: 

“Ostentatious piety is not in style today, 
but the rich people who throw their 
weight around, the scholars who look 
down with scorn on everyone not inter- 
ested in their particular fields of learning, 
are indeed with us today. These are re- 


incarnations of the ancient scribes and 
Pharisees.” 


In addition, the Pharisees loved cer- 
tain titles of honor—‘“rabbi” (teacher), 
“father” and ‘Master’ (leader), which 
implied ‘“‘a superiority of grade and 
standing in those to whom they were 
addressed.” ‘The place of honor... 
... the best seats .. . and salutations in 
the market place’—all of these phrases 
sound very modern. Social climbing, 
political prominence, religious repute— 
are all involved. 

Says the 20th Century Quarterly: 

“To those grasping after unmerited hon- 
or and position, prestige became more 
precious than fidelity, favor of men than 
obedience to God and outer semblance 
than inner devotion.” 

That is the danger which leaders in 
church or state face in every age. 

Followers of Jesus then are not to be 
governed by the passion for popularity, 
or by love of place or power. 

Broadus says: 

“What our Lord prohibits is desire for 
the distinction involved in being recog- 
nized as a religious teacher (or as a 
leader in any other realm of endeavor). 
A man who shows great desire to be ‘in- 
vited into the pulpit’ or otherwise pub- 
licly treated as a minister, is exactly 
violating this command. The title of 
Doctor of Divinity is often so conferred, 
so sought, so borne, and sometimes so de- 
clined, as to come under this head, but it 
is the spirit involved rather than the 
phrase that should be condemned. It 
would be better to have no distinctive 
titles, seeming to set one minister above 
others, for there really is danger of for- 
getting that ‘all are brethren.’” 

Ministerial greatness lies not in dress 
or any outward display, not in social 
honors or public recognition, not in titles 
or admiring followers, certainly not in 
the size of one’s congregation or salary, 
but in the sincere service of others. And 
this, according to Jesus’ teaching, should 
be true in every realm of life (cf. Mat- 
thew 20:26-28). 


Seven Woes 

The major portion of Jesus’ indictment 
of the religious leaders of his own day 
is found in the seven woes pronounced 
on the Pharisees for their “hypocrisy.” 
These woes are not a call for punishment, 
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they are to be taken as solemn warnings, 
and also as expressions of pity (cf. 
23:37). 

As E. F. Scott has written: 

“Jesus had no animus against the 
Pharisees. They happened to be the con- 
ventially good men with whom he was 
most familiar, and all that he says of 
them he would also have said of honored 
Greeks and Romans, and perhaps of the 
great majority of virtuous people among 
ourselves. No one can question that they 
live up to high moral standards, but their 
goodness is mainly a manner of custom 
and training, of deference to public opin- 
ion, of prudence and calculation.” 

The Pharisees were hypocrites, not in 
our modern sense, but in the sense that 
they were self-deceived, they were play- 
ing at religion (the word hypocrite means 
an actor), but its reality had eluded 
them. 

“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites,” he said, “because you shut 
the kingdom of heaven against men; for 
you neither enter yourselves, nor allow 
those who would enter to go in (vs. 13). 
Certainly this was not their intention. 
But they missed the way themselves, and 
misled others, by identifying religion 
with rules, by minimizing ethical re- 
quirements and emphasizing ritual re- 
quirements, by teaching men that it was 
possible to love God without loving all 
one’s fellowmen. 


Vs. 14 in the Kjv is omitted in the 
Revised Standard Version because it is 
not found in the best Greek manuscripts. 
It is, however, a true saying of Jesus, 
found properly in Mark 12:40: “Woe to 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” 
Jesus said, “for you devour widow’s 
houses and for a pretense make long 
prayers.” In other words, their religion 
did not carry over into life. Their ap- 
parent piety won them the confidence of 
widows, who knew little of financial af- 
fairs, and of whose ignorance the so- 
called religious leader took prompt ad- 
vantage. 


“Woe to you scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites,” Jesus continued, “for you 
traverse sea and land to make a single 
proselyte and when he becomes a pro- 
selyte, you make him twice as much a child 
of hell as yourselves” (vs. 15). These 
words may seem harsh, and at first glance 
difficult to understand, but converts to a 
new faith often become more fanatical 
than those who were reared in the faith. 
And it is a fact, still observable today, 
that a narrow, intolerant, bitter religion, 
that identifies the love of God and the 
service of God with its own exact creed 
and its own petty code, frequently makes 
its converts worse (more narrow, more 
intolerant, more bitter, more implacable) 
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rather than better. 

“Woe to you, blind guides,” ‘who 
say, ‘If anyone swears by the temple, it 
is nothing; but if anyone swears by the 
gold of the temple, he is bound by his 
oath.” “Since the common people were 
incurably addicted to all sorts of oaths,” 
says the Interpreters’ Bible, “the rabbis 
were gradually forced to make terms with 
popular customs.” This they did by 
making some oaths more binding than 
others. A man who swore by the temple 
was not bound by his oath, a man who 
swore by the gold of the temple was ob- 
ligated, and so in the other cases men- 
tioned by Jesus. Religious leaders who 
allow such distinctions, Jesus charges, 
are blind. They do not see whither such 
teaching leads, that it weakens ethical 
distinctions, and lessens the obligation to 
truth. He himself taught that a man’s 
simple word should be as good as his 
bond (5:34). 

“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, for you tithe mint and dill 
and cummin, and have neglected the 
weightier matters of the law, justice, and 
mercy and faith” (vs. 23-24). Mint, 
dill and cummin were garden herbs. 
Pharisees who tithed even the produce 
of their garden were regarded as exem- 
plary religionists, even though they neg- 
lected far more important matters, such 
as justice (rather than judgment as in 
the KJv) and mercy toward the weakest 
and the worst, and faith, that is, fidelity 
to righteousness and mercy in daily life. 
Spending time on trifles often shifts the 
center of religion and distorts it so that 
more important things are forgotten. A 
man sometimes salves his conscience, 
persuades himself that he is a religious 
or moral man because he is scrupulous 
about comparatively unimportant obli- 
gations, even though he is blind to fun- 
damental obligations which he owes to 
his fellowmen. Jesus compares them to 
men who carefully strain out a tiny gnat 
and then swallow a huge, hairy camel, 
hump, legs, and all. 

“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, for you cleanse the outside of 
the cup and of the plate, but inside 
they are full of extortion and rapacity” 
(vs. 25-26). In other words, these re- 
ligious leaders were scrupulous in ful- 
filling the ceremonial requirements as to 
the cleansing of their vessels, but were 
not disturbed by the fact that the foods 
served in these same vessels were wrong- 
fully gained, the product of greed and 
unrestrained power. “Let the contents 
of the cup and dish be the fruit of honest 
industry and not of extortion, and be 
used temperately and not in excess,” 
Jesus intimated, “then your ceremonial 
cleansing of the vessels themselves will 
be real and acceptable to God” 
(Broadus). 

“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, for you are like whitewashed 
tombs” (vs. 27-28). Tombs were white- 


washed in ancient Palestine to prevent 
persons from touching them unawares, 
thus becoming unclean, and also to ren- 
der them more attractive in appearance. 
Jesus pillories here the sins of respecta- 
bility. Remarks Dr. Buttrick: 

“Even the Christian church is slow to 
realize that the sins we most condemn, 
Jesus would less strongly condemn; and 
that the sins we condone as defective up- 
rightness, he would call heinous. He never 
condoned sins of passion, but he had 
sharper warning for sins of pride and 
greed. He said plainly that a ‘harlot’ 
would enter heaven more easily than a 
‘righteous’ man greedy for reputation but 
indifferent to the injustices of his age 
(21:31). Yet we visit ostracism on the 
‘gross sins’ and regard a money-shrewd 
but ‘respectable’ man as a reputable citi- 
zen.” (Interpreters’ Bible). 

Jesus’ final woe is pronounced on re- 
ligious folk who honor dead prophets, 
whose challenging words to their con- 
temporaries can no longer disturb them, 
and ignore or persecute the living proph- 
ets who seek to lay God’s words upon 
their conscience. “Why do we garland 
the graves of ancient worthies, but per- 
secute their contemporary successors?” 
asks Dr. Buttrick and answers: 

“Because of lethargy: new truth is dis- 
turbing and compels us to ‘rethink our 
world.’ Partly from outright selfishness: 
our prestige or our pocketbook is threat- 
ened. Thus the seer is a ‘radical’ or a 
‘trouble-maker’ while he lives, and a hero 
after—sufficiently long after—his death.” 


Jesus’ Lamentation 


Killing the prophets and stoning those 
who had been sent to her, Jerusalem was 
about to put to death the greatest of all 
God’s messengers, the Messiah himself. 
Others had tried to save her from disaster 
and failed. 

“Now in the hour of her great peril, 
when her final punishment is already 
hanging over her, there has come one who 
would win her complete salvation, lure 
her from her superficiality and dreams of 
a political kingdom and make her what 
she should be, God’s great evangelist.” 
(Theodore H. Robinson: The Gospel of 
Matthew) 

And yet, Jerusalem refused to listen. 
Jesus knew that her doom was thereby 
sealed. And so his last public appeal, a 
terrible indictment of their religious 
leaders, was delivered with a broken 
heart. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem... . 
How often would I have gathered your 
children together as a hen gathers her 
brood under her wings, and you would 
not” (vs. 37). He saw judgment hover- 
ing over her like a bird of prey over a 
defenseless nest. Fain would he have 
gathered her children as a hen gathers 
her brood under her sheltering wing, but 
Jerusalem refused the protection which 
he offered. A generation later the judg- 
ment came as Jesus foresaw. Jerusalem 
was destroyed. Her house was left deso- 
late. The nation had perished and her 
mission was inherited by another. God 
grant that it may not be so with us. 
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BOOK NOTES 


CLINICAL TRAINING FOR PASTORAL 
CARE. By Dr. David Belgum, Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. 136 pp., $3. 

Though this book is offered as a guide 
to students of pastoral care who are in 
training, the parish minister is included 
and may gain much benefit from the very 
clear and thorough presentation of the 
pastor’s relationship on the health team 
to the patient. 

A brief chapter on the background and 
development of healing from ancient 
times to modern psychosomatic medicine 
and psychology of religion opens the door 
on the discussion on the concern for the 
sick. The author develops the duties of 
the health team from interviews with the 
doctor, the nurse, the medical social 
worker, the occupational therapist, the 
dietitian, and the chaplain. One prob- 
lem which besets the minister in the role 
of chaplain in this team is the problem 
of authority in the complex pattern of 
interprofessional and interpersonal rela- 
tions as he seeks to gain co-operation 
an mutual respect of the medical staff 
and the confidence of the patient. The 
resources of the pastor are not as concrete 
as the physician’s little black bag or the 
nurse’s temperature chart and thermome- 
ter, but his resources are just as impor- 
tant and positive, as the reader will learn. 

Many helpful suggestions for visiting 
are given to make pastoral care of the 
sick more than “a nice visit and sweet 
prayer.” Cautions and guides are given 
to make the pastor or chaplain a vital 
part of the health team, with professional 
standing as a spiritual leader. The book 
concludes on the spiritual perspective 
urging personal and professional growth, 
rooted in the sense of vocation based on 
scripture, particularly Matthew 25 :36,40 
and 2 Corinthians 1:3,4. This is a book 
stressing interest in sick people, and 
anyone who reads it cannot help having 
his interest aroused to do more than he 
has been doing for the sick. The author 
gives a practical approach to a modern 
concern. 





Paut E. Cornett, Jr. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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STAINED GLASS COLOR-ART. A _ book 

primarily for children but most adults 
find it equally facinating. Designed by 
Conrad Pickel, leading stained glass artist. 
Translucent simulated stained glass win- 
dows 11 x 17 inches can be easily made 
with ordinary crayons using new simple 
technique. Each book contains ten de- 
signs. Beautiful four color cover suitable 
for framing. At leading religious goods 
stores or order direct. $1.00 postpaid. 
STAINED GLASS COLOR-ART, INC., 21415 
W. GREENFIELD AVE. WAUKESHA, 
WISCONSIN. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Persian Yankee. M. Sargis Ben- 
jamin. Vantage Press, Inc., N. Y. $2.75. 

Mathematics for the Million. Lancelot 
Hogben. W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y. $6.95. 

At the Back of the North Wind. George 
MacDonald. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
$3.25. 

The Lisbon Earthquake. T. D. Kendrick. 
J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $4. 

National Communism and Popular Revolt 
in Eastern Europe. Edited by Paul E. Zin- 
ner. Columbia University Press, N. Y. No 
price listed. 

The Crown Tree. LeGette Blythe. John 
Knox Press, Richmond. $3.50. 

Prayers for the Pulpit. Walter G. Gray. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 
$2. 

Guides to Straight Thinking. Stuart 
Chase. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.50. 

Make Your Faith Work. Louis H. Evans. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 
$2.50. 

The Circle of Faith. Marcus Bach. Haw- 
thorn Books, Inc., N. Y. $3.95. 

The Strange Career of Jim Crow. New 
and Revised. C. Vann Woodward. Oxford 
University Press, N. Y. $1.50, paper. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. Annotated 
Bible Series. Frederick C. Grant. Harper 
& Bros., N. Y. 95¢, paper. 

A Distant Drum, Charles Bracelen Flood. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $4.50. 

Basic Christian Writings. Edited by 
Stanley I. Stuber. Association Press, N. Y. 
50¢, paper. 

What Christianity Says About Sex, Love 
and Marriage. Roland H. Bainton. Asso- 
ciation Press, N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

A Short Primer for Protestants. James 
H. Nichols. Association Press, N. Y. 50¢, 
paper. 

Religious Living. Georgia Harkness. 
Association Press, N. Y. 50¢, paper. 
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“PROTESTANT PREACHING IN 
LENT is one of the most interesting 
and unique books | have ever read. 
It offers some of the most intrigu- 
ing and stimulating thoughts for 
the Lenten season that have ever 
come to my attention.””—BILLY 
GRAHAM 
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A Faith to Live by 
WILLIAM M. HUNTER 


As a Presbyterian minister, William 
Hunter has found that too many people 
try to do what is right without under- 
standing why. To combat this spiritual 
illiteracy, the author surveys the Bible’s 
teachings and applies them through real- 
life illustrations to help the reader define 
his faith. $2.50 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Joseph A. McGehee, Fordyce, Ark., has 
accepted a call to the Beeville, Texas, 
church. 

Donald F. Bobb, from Mission Court, 
Richmond, Va., to A.P.C.M. Bulape, 
Mweka, Belgian Congo, flying from New 
York March 13. 

Arthur W. Rideout, formerly of Braden- 
ton, Fla., has become pastor of the First 
church, Palatka, Fla. 

David C. Morton, who has been pastor 
of the North Tampa, Fla., church, has 
been honorably retired. 

George G. Horn, from Freehold, N. J., 
to 36 Forest Dr., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Richard B. Ribble, from Pultney, N. Y., 
to 1275 Oaktree Rd., Iselin, N. J. 

Hubert G. Wardlaw, Orangeburg; S. C., 
has accepted a call to the Rock Springs 
church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles E. Kirkpatrick, from 
S. C., to Forest City, N. C. 

Robert K. Gustafson, graduate student 
at Union Seminary, Va., will become 
pastor of the Montpelier church, Wagram, 
N. C., Apr. 1. 

David H. Moylan, graduate student at 
Union Seminary, Va., is to become pastor 
of the Ashpole church, Rowland, N. C. 


CHAPLAINS 

William F. Taylor was recently pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel in the Air 
Force. 

Frank H. Noll conducted a _ recent 
preaching mission for isolated air crafts 
control and warning squadrons in north- 
ern Montana and North Dakota. 

Edward T. Plitt has been released from 
active duty in the Army and. re-endorsed 
to the Veterans Administration for hos- 
pital service in Chincoteague, Va. 

John W. Cohill has been transferred 
to a new assignment at Desron 8, De- 
stroyer Squardron 8, Newport, R. I. 

Bryan H. Keathley has been assigned 
to the Veterans Adminstration Hospital, 
Marlin, Tex. 


KAGAWA 

Toyohiko Kagawa, famous Japanese 
evangelist, recently conducted a month 
of evangelistic meetings in Thailand. 
PHILADELPHIA BOARD 


Paul Calvin Payne, who is resigning as 
general secretary of the Presbyterian, 








Lowrys, 


USA, Board of Christian Education, will 
become administrator of Ghost Ranch, 
conference center in New Mexico (see 
page 10). 


25th ANNIVERSARY 

The officers of the First church, Hous- 
ton, Texas, recently celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of the beginning of the min- 
istry of Charles L. King as the pastor of 
that church. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

Louis H. Evans, Presbyterian USA 
minister-at-large, and Lawrence I. Stell, 
Charlotte, N. C., were among the leaders 
at the recent Intelligent Faith Week at 
Florida State University. 

Francis P. Miller, Charlottesville, Va., 
participated in Religious Emphasis Week 
at the University of South Carolina. 

William M. Ramsay, Paducah, Ky., was 
Religious Emphasis Week speaker for 
Mitchell College. 


DCEs 


Anne Love, formerly of Memorial 


church, Montgomery, Ala., is now director 
of Christian education and Campus 
Christian Life worker associated with 
the Presbyterian church, Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Helen T. Vass, from First church, Or. 
lando, Fla., to First church, 12 N. W. 16th 
St., Homestead, Fla. 

Patricia Williamson, who has been 
youth leader in the First church, Tampa, 
Fla., is now acting DCE. 

Marion Hill, formerly of Central church, 
Jackson, Miss., is now a Director of 
Christian Education in the First church, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


LECTURERS 


Lecturers engaged for the mid-winter 
series at Austin, Texas, Seminary for 
1958 (Feb. 4-7) include James T. Cle- 
land, Duke University, and Seymour A, 
Smith, Yale Divinity School. The Settles 
lecturer in Missions and Evangelism 
in January, 1958, will be H. Richard 
Shaull of Campinas, Brazil. 
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As the Fund begins its 240th year of continuous service, it feels 
impelled to raise its voice in gratitude: 
The oldest insurance company in America, 
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